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"But these deviations of Smith's researches possess and preserve 
in their very forcefulness and originality a power of stimulation 
and of invigoration. They compel us to enter more carefully into 
difficulties and problems which investigation has hitherto passed by 
with indifference and without regard, and they help perhaps to bring 
many a new result of investigation forward to the light." This, 
our author's present volume, may be taken as a fitting commentary 
upon his earlier text. 

William Benjamin Smith. 
Tulane University, New Orleans. 



VEDANTISM, ITS INTRINSIC WORTH AND ITS VAG- 
ARIES. 

Vedantism, the philosophy of ancient India, which sets forth 
the end or purpose of the Veda, the religious books of the old Brah- 
man religion, is one of the most interesting and important phases in 
the history of philosophy. It is a remarkable attempt of ancient 
Hindu thinkers to reach a finality of thought by an intuitive com- 
prehension of existence. No one who has become accustomed to 
scientific ways of thinking can approve this system of philoso- 
phizing, and least of all can he see a finality in it. To him the 
solutions offered are merely empty phrases which do not solve the 
great problems of existence that science of to-day undertakes to 
fathom by methodical investigation, by logic and rational thought, 
by experiment and by the systematization of all knowledge into 
one unified and consistent whole. 

A study of the Vedanta is highly to be recommended, for we 
should understand it and be able to feel its grandeur, its beauty, 
and the truth it contains. It is necessary to grasp its truth in order 
to see that its truth is relative; an understanding of the relative 
character of its truth reveals its insufficiency; and, seeing its in- 
sufficiency, one transcends it, satisfied that there is no royal road 
to philosophic truth, or to a mystic intuitive wisdom such as that 
promised by Vedantism. A study of such systems as the Vedanta 
leaves one with a wholesome respect for and satisfaction with the 
results of scientific method which, though generally slow and tedious, 
is sound and sure. 

The beauty of Vedantism has been felt by our American poet- 
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philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson, who sums its truth up in these 
lines : 

"If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

"Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 

"They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

"The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 
But thou, meek lover of the good ! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven." 

All is life, all is aspiration, all is pressing onward to victory; 
all is God, and we must understand that God is borne on the creative 
billow of the All, as well as we. Every finite thing passes — as a 
phase of the Infinity — but the Infinite endures forever. The concep- 
tion of Vedantism, as presented in Emerson's beautiful lines, is a 
kind of pantheism, in which God is the All. God reveals himself 
in hammer and anvil, in action and reaction, in energy of all kinds, 
in good and evil, in the aspiration of the worm that crawls in the 
dust, and of the heaven-inspired prophet who longs for the beyond 
that he beholds in his vision. 

The present number of The Monist contains two articles which 
reflect the spirit of Vedantic philosophy; one is "The Conception 
of Brahma" by Mr. Leo C. Robertson; the other, "The Vedantic 
Approach to Reality" by S. Radhakrishnan. Both are splendidly 
written, both breathe the enthusiasm which as a rule thrills the 
Vedantic thinker ; both are more than mere historical reproductions 
of the old Vedantic theories, for they offer presentations of Ve- 
dantic thought in a modernized form and brought up to date by 
supplying it with the support that comes from Western thought, 
thus making its theories more acceptable to the generation of to-day. 

In reading these articles one learns, if he has not before become 
acquainted with Indian thought, to appreciate the Vedanta, and one 
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may even be led to study Vedantism and its ancient classical docu- 
ments, the Upanishads. In this the reader will be well repaid, and 
in his task he could find no better hierophant to introduce him into 
all the many details of this system of thought than Paul Deussen 
who has translated the Upanishads into German, and is the author 
of the most exhaustive treatise on the Vedanta. 1 Study Vedantism 
and you will be glad to become acquainted with this remarkable 
phase of human thought, but be not disappointed if after all your 
trouble you find out that all truth is not contained therein. 

In his article on the Brahma conception Mr. Robertson sets 
forth the main doctrines of Vedantism; I will refer here to the 
tersest gems of thought, which recapitulate in brief the main 
"truths" of Vedantism. 

If an inquirer is met by any object which he does not under- 
stand, be it reality as a whole or one of its finite parts, he solves 
the problem by the dictum Tat tvam asi, "That art Thou"; and 
the fundamental idea of all philosophy is Brahma-atman-aikyam, 
which, freely translated, means: "existence is Brahma, i. e., God; 
thou art the self ; and both, the Brahma and thou the self are one." 
Thus the riddle is solved, and one can say, Aham Brahma asmi, i. e., 
"I am Brahma." This is the truth, and this exhausts all wisdom; 
or in other words, "There is but one and that art Thou." 

This is the central truth of Vedantism, and Mr. Robertson sums 
up the whole doctrine as follows : 

"The whole of Eastern mysticism, or for that matter of any 
mysticism, may be summed up in the compound word brahma-atma- 
aikyam, i. e., the unity of the Brahma and the self. The significance 
of this is that there is only One real being, a Being that is absolutely 
One, and as the Vedantist goes on to add in his famous formula, 
Tat tvam asi, 'That art Thou.' The self or soul in each of us, this 
is the Absolute. But there is not a plurality of selves. There is 
only One, and That art Thou. Thus boldly the Hindu philosopher 
declares Aham Brahma asmi, — T am Brahma.' Thus does he iden- 
tify the individual self with the eternal principle of all Being. Or, 
if one prefers to use the word God, there is naught but God and 
that art thou. The individual self is not a part of the Absolute 
nor an emanation from him, but it is absolutely identical with him." 

The philosopher tries to understand the Absolute, but his 

1 Das System des Vedanta. The work has been translated into English by 
the Vedantist scholar Mr. Charles Johnston (Open Court Publishing Co.) 
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labors are in vain. The Vedantist's answer will be again and again, 
neti, neti, "It is not so, it is not so." 

Thinkers and philosophers attempt to unify knowledge. They 
do it in various ways, and build up different systems of monism, 
materialistic, dynamistic, spiritualistic, pantheistic, and other vari- 
eties. Vedantic monism is thus set forth : The world is one because 
its oneness is my oneness, and I myself am Brahma, the world 
principle. I am the All. Brahma can be characterized only nega- 
tively. Neti, "it is not thus." If we want to know more we are 
told that the Absolute exhausts all. It is the end of all our study, 
and our knowledge of it must satisfy us. The ultimate result is, 
"I am I." 

We thus sink into an abyss of definitions which have no mean- 
ing, but we must not mind, for the All is Brahma, and I am the 
self; but the self is Brahma, and Brahma is the Absolute. The 
circle widens not only into the Infinite, but even into the Naught, 
for we must know that an absolute is really equivalent to Nothing. 

These are the doctrines of the Vedanta in a nutshell, and these 
sentences often intoxicate the philosophically inclined. We bow 
down in reverence, we rise in glory, sanctified by the thought of our 
deified nature. We have fathomed the deepest truths and expanded 
into the all-embracing divinity of the vast Infinite, the Nothing. 

Mysticism has its great rewards ; it has beauties of its own ; it 
builds up for the mind a heaven of its own. It pleases our mind ; 
it satisfies our intellectual needs ; it fills our soul with enthusiasm 
and with a religious intoxication. Verily, it is grand and mag- 
nificent; it fills man with the divine spirit and reveals to him his 
own godhood. He is no longer a finite creature ; he is the Infinite, 
the Absolute, — God himself. Tell the scientist, the philosopher, 
whoever is still searching for the truth, that he need no longer vex 
his soul by searching for it in painstaking investigations, for the 
truth has been found. Here is the truth in three words, Brahma- 
atman-aikyam. 

Will the scientist, or a scientifically trained man, accept this 
verdict? No, he will not. The scientist's answer is rarely com- 
plimentary when the Vedantic gospel is preached to him. I will 
boldly repeat what different scientists have said and what others 
will say when they hear such truths as these proclaimed : "Brahma 
is the atman, and the atman is myself, and I am Brahma." The 
scientist will not shout hallelujah, or hosanna, but will ask, "What 
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does this mean ?" And after troubling for a while he will probably 
come to the conclusion: "All these sentences are fine phrases, but 
they are unmeaning and empty. They do not help, they explain 
nothing; and if I try to decipher their meaning they prove to be 
simple nonsense. Tell me what they can mean, and I will try again." 
To this the Vedantist will say: "How narrow are these modern 
scientists; their minds are closed to the deepest truths." That is 
and will remain the end of the controversy, and we must recognize 
that there is an unfathomable abyss between the two parties. 

We might close here, but we must not withhold from our 
readers the fact that the Vedantists are not only misunderstood 
to-day, but they also met with severe opposition in ancient India, 
and their great adversary was Gautama whom still to-day hundreds 
of millions of human beings worship as the Buddha, the Enlightened 
One. 

In Buddha's time Brahmanism was the religion of India, and 
Brahmanism preached a belief in Brahma, the existence of the self 
or the atman, and salvation from evil by prayer, sacrifice and other 
religious ceremonies. Buddha opposed the main doctrines of Brah- 
manism, and declared that prayers, sacrifices and ceremonies were 
of no avail and that man can find salvation only by purifying his 
heart, by avoiding evil, and by doing good wherever he could. His 
doctrine is summed up in this quatrain, translated from the Dham- 
mapada : 

"Cease evil and do good, 
And let thy heart be pure. 
This is the truth of Buddhahood, 
Which will for aye endure." 

But Buddha opposed also another important doctrine of Brah- 
manism. He rejected the theory of an atman and preached the 
doctrine of the anatman, the theory that there is no self, or rather 
that what we call self or atman is a combination of several qualities 
but not an existence in itself. 

It is a coincidence that in his doctrine of the anatman Buddha 
anticipated modern psychology, with its scientific conception of the 
soul, and if I recommend the study of Vedantism I will not omit 
to advise my readers not to overlook Buddhism. They will have 
to choose between the two; tertium non datur. 

Mr. S. Radhakrishnan presents us right at the outset with 
about half a dozen different definitions of philosophy. We do not 
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know which of them he accepts as its central and most important 
feature, but it does not matter very much which of them he would 
select; for none of them seems to him sufficient; all seem needed 
to bring out the complete significance of philosophy. 

Philosophy is, to Mr. Radhakrishnan, "the attempt to think 
out the presuppositions of experience, to grasp, by means of reason, 
life or reality as a whole." I suppose the Vedantist, with his mod- 
ern education, here has in mind Kant's transcendentalism, which 
systematizes the presuppositions of experience, such as transcen- 
dental logic, transcendental esthetics, etc. 

The presupposition of experience is an important domain of 
science. It comprises what Kant calls a priori thought, and consists 
of the purely formal sciences, logic, arithmetic, geometry, and the 
purely natural science (i. e., the doctrine of causation). But this 
group does not constitute philosophy. At best it is but an intro- 
duction to philosophy. Philosophy is more. Philosophy is the con- 
ception of the world as a whole. And this broader conception of 
philosophy would presuppose a systematization of the results of all 
the sciences into what Comte calls a hierarchy of the sciences. A 
systematic description of the whole is different from Kantian tran- 
scendentalism, and it might be a special task of the Vedantist to 
try to reconcile the two. A reconciliation is not impossible, but 
certainly we should have to overcome some difficulties. 

The Vedantist however is confronted with additional problems. 
According to a third definition philosophy "has to find out an all- 
comprehensive and universal concept which itself requires no ex- 
planation while it explains everything else." Many philosophers 
have tried to find a universal concept, but all of them have failed. 
Materialists have found this universal concept in matter, but they 
have not succeeded in deriving everything else from matter. How, 
for instance, can we derive from matter the truth of geometrical 
theories? Logic is not explicable from matter, nor can its prin- 
ciples be derived from material phenomena. Further, life cannot 
be explained from purely mechanical principles, and still less feeling 
and consciousness. The truth is that in this world there are several 
distinct universal concepts. Life cannot be derived from dead 
matter, nor inversely can the meaning of matter be derived from 
the notion of life, motion, or energy. Even the two ideas, matter 
and energy, are absolutely distinct and different. Energy is change 
of place, and all we can do is to declare that it is closely connected 
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with matter. Some say that it is a property of matter; but it is 
not matter, it is different from matter. It seems therefore that a 
philosophy that would systematize our knowledge of the world into 
a hierarchy of concepts, with one on top of all, is impossible; it 
seems to be an illusion, and moreover a useless aim of an ill-directed 
philosophical thought. 

Further I would say that the definition of philosophy as "a 
theory of reality" is in so far useless as the meaning is hazy. We 
must first understand what the Vedantist thinks by "reality," which 
he defines as "something existing by itself." But this conception 
is too complicated to be helpful as an explanation of matter, life 
and spirit. 

Mr. Radhakrishnan's presentation of the problems of life takes 
the form of a gradual advance from the universal to the specific. 
We meet matter first and ask what the objective reality which re- 
sists our own existence may be, and we call it Anham, "food" or 
"matter." It is objectivity or reality. So matter and the principles 
of its motion, which scientifically can be explained on mechanical 
principles, is the first solution which is offered. As in modern 
materialism, this materialistic principle is accepted as the all-explain- 
ing solution; but when we investigate the nature of life we find 
that life cannot be explained from purely mechanical principles, and 
so a new principle is introduced, namely Prana, or "life." 

But we are baffled again, for even life is not sufficient; it does 
not explain mind ; thus the Vedanist is confronted by mind or spirit. 
The acceptance of Prana or life corresponds to modern vitalism, 
and beyond Prana we are confronted with mind or Manas, which 
makes possible a spiritual reality or intellectual principle needed 
for the comprehension of the world. 

Here the Vedantist identifies mind with consciousness, although 
they are not identical ; for while mind is the principle by which 
sense experience or ideas can be systematized, consciousness belongs 
to the realm of feeling. Consciousness is a condensation of sense 
activity ; it is systematized feeling, and really belongs to a different 
category from mind. Though we grant that consciousness can 
develop only in minds, it would not be right to identify mind and 
consciousness. 

A scientific thinker accustomed to exact investigation will be 
merely puzzled by the study of Vedantic thought. A professor of 
physics, incapable of understanding the thought of Vedantic philos- 
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ophy, once answered me with a quotation from Goethe's Faust, by 
saying : 

"Es glaubt der Mensch, wenn er nur Worte hort, 
Es musse sich dabei auch etwas denken lassen." 

[Man thinks that if he heareth words alone, 

That all the words ought to contain some thoughts.] 

And when I further explained the teachings of Vedantism by quo- 
tations from the Upanishads, and defined the atman as the Brahman, 
his face assumed a blank expression, and he said, quoting again 
from Faust, his favorite poem: 

"Mir wird von alledem so dumm, 
Als ging mir ein Miihlrad im Kopf herum." 

[I feel as stupid from all you've said, 
As if a mill-wheel whirled in my head.] 

— Bayard Taylor's translation. 

We must forgive him; he is a scientist, an able man in his 
specialty, but incapable of understanding Vedantism. On the other 
hand, words satisfy a certain class of people, and provided they 
sound well, they have an appearance of profundity that is sufficient 
to fascinate many poetic minds. Says Mephistopheles in the same 
scene of Goethe's Faust in an ironical praise of words : 

"Mit Worten lasst sich trefflich streiten, 
Mit Worten ein System bereiten, 
An Worte lasst sich trefflich glauben, 
Von einem Wort lasst sich kein Iota rauben." 

[With words 'tis excellent disputing; 

Systems to words 'tis easy suiting; 

On words 'tis excellent believing ; 

No word can ever lose a jot from thieving.] 

Said my friend, the physicist, in continuation of his comments 
on Vedantism: 

"At any rate there are classes of people who will take delight 
in expositions of such a kind, but I do not belong to them. I want 
clear, definite ideas, and am not satisfied unless words can be 
clearly defined and understood. A philosophy which deals in mystic 
notions and produces ecstasies will be more satisfying to Orientals 
than to Western people, to ladies and sissies than to scientific think- 
ers, but I for one cannot find much satisfaction in it. I need scien- 
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tific explanations. I am too narrow, too prosaic, too unmetaphys- 
ical. Such is the disposition of my mind, and I cannot help it." 

A mutual friend from the distant East had in the meantime 
approached, and the professor turned to him, saying: "Excuse me 
for my inability to grasp your truth. Pity me if you will, and pray 
for my soul, but I fear I am a hopeless case. The facts as I know 
them are rigid and horribly obstinate things, while your Vedantic 
thoughts are beautiful, artistic and charming, but vague, inexact 
and unscientific ; but they are fragile and fall to pieces at a touch. 
Science has its faults ; it is narrow and one-sided. I am a scientist ; 
bear with me." 

Just one more point, — in reference to the Vedantic term atman, 
which means "self" and denotes the "soul." The idea of the soul 
as a metaphysical entity is probably a very old conception, and 
must have existed in the days of Gautama Buddha, the founder of 
the new religion which gradually spread over the valley of the 
Ganges and then over all of Asia, but was finally exterminated in its 
original home, India. Then Brahmanism was reintroduced and in- 
sisted most vigorously on the very doctrine that had been combatted 
by Buddhism — the doctrine of the atman, the existence of the soul 
as an independent self. 

Buddhism is very modern in its philosophy, and emphasizes the 
positive and scientific aspect in religion and philosophy. Buddha 
claims that the soul is not an intrinsic unit, but a cooperation of 
psychic activities; and at the time when Buddhism was proscribed 
and the older Brahmanism restored, the philosopher of this reforma- 
tion was Shankaracharya, the systematizer and formulator of this 
theory of the atman. 

It would take a long article merely to discuss the meaning of the 
atman, and I will not enter here into details as I have discussed 
the subject repeatedly. 2 I will simply say that the term atman 
in Vedantism is the hypostatization of a general concept into a 
concrete actuality, a procedure which is apt to produce the meta- 
physical notions in the domain of philosophy. So we shall have to 
deal with it in the same way, and it will come to pass that the 
scientific psychologist will be regarded as a nihilist by metaphysical 
thinkers, just as Buddha's psychology is denounced as "a psychol- 
ogy without a soul." 

The belief in these metaphysical entities has become so impor- 
* Buddhism and Its Christian Critics, pp. 87 ff. Open Court, X, 4851. 
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tant to the Vedantist that to him the simpler and purely scientific 
view seems irreligious and infidel. It was Buddha who proved to 
the world that a religion, yea, a very devout and stern religion, can 
be built up upon the most radical foundation. And why? Because 
the real self is as important as the shadowy metaphysical self, and 
if the atman is treated as an eternal unit, as in Vedantism, it may 
serve as a symbol of the character of a man, as his mind, his spirit, 
his heart, or his soul, and in this sense Buddha teaches his disciples 
to rid themselves of their impurities as a silversmith blows off the 
impurities from the silver when preparing it for his furnace (Dham- 
mapada, 239). 

In the original, Buddha here uses the very term atman, not of 
the metaphysical soul-self, but of the actual self, the personality of 
his disciple. In practical questions, both the believer in a meta- 
physical soul and the philosopher of the anatman lay down the same 
moral maxims, but in theoretical explanations, we have the two 
views in contradictory opposition, the rigorously scientific view and 
the artistic vision of an attractive but hazy mysticism. 

Editor. 



WHAT IS INTUITION? 

What is intuition ? 

The dictionaries define the word as follows: 

a. "A looking upon ; a seeing either with the physical eye, or 

with the 'eye of the mind.' " 

b. "Direct or immediate knowing ; truths known by intuition are 

the original premises from which all others are inferred ; 
intellectual intuition is applied to mystical vision ; innate 
conceptions of right and wrong." 

c. "Any object or truth discerned by direct cognition ; a truth 

that cannot be acquired by, but is assumed in, experi- 
ence." 

d. "Pure untaught knowledge." 

e. "The term intuition will be taken as signifying a cognition 

not determined by a previous cognition of the same ob- 
ject, and, therefore, so determined by something out of 
the consciousness." 



